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PREFACE. 



The low rate of interest for money — the complaints of 
farmers and weavers, of ship-builders and miners — the emi- 
gration of all classes of society, — indicate some defective 
distribution of capital, and some obstacle to industry. 

At all events, there can be no reason why the present 
scheme of political economy should be held to be beyond the 
reach of any possible improvement. 

Those who have nothing to sell and every thing to buy, 
(with incomes more valuable in proportion as British-made 
articles, and the labour of those making them, become less 
so,) may continue to advocate a system of commerce by 
which the nation may be made poor. 

Others employed by foreigners who consign imports, may, 
by such imports being free of duty, carry on a much larger 
business ; but it would seem that the manufacturers cannot 
have so much benefit, from the loss inflicted on land, labour, 
and agricultural capital, as to make it their interest to 
impoverish such extensive and certain consumers as the rural 
districts of Great Britain supply. 

That they should wish cheap bread is not surprising ; but 
that they should insist on depreciating every part of the 
agricultural crop, and beat down barley, oats, beans, pease, 
as well as wheat and meat, by foreign imports duty-free, 
does seem to indicate, a disposition, neither so patriotic nor 
so .friendly to their own countrymen as might have been 



vf 



expected, in return for long-continued duties on every 
description of domestic manufacture. 

The wheat of Britain is said to be more nutritious than 
that which is imported, because it contains more of the con- 
stituents of animal matter.* But, for the same reason, it is 
more costly to those who produce it ; and if the Parliament 
persists in levying so much of the revenues and rates upon 
wheat-growers as it does at present, the quantity of grain 
grown in Great Britain will probably become less, and the 
dependence of the nation on foreign wheat will ultimately 
become so entire as to induce foreign States to raise a revenue 
on what they send to us. 

If the consumers of com, such as I have stated, are sup- 
ported by one-half of the landowners, and a considerable 
number of tenant-farmers, it would neither be wise, nor per- 
haps consistent with a fair consideration to the sentiments of 
the community not interested in husbandry, to restore Corn 
Laws. 

In that event, taxes should no longer be levied on manual 
labour employed in raising wheat, and reciprocity should be 
adopted as regards other grains imported from corn-importing 
countries, that we may pay for them with manufactures 
instead of gold. 

In offering an opinion on the subject of Corn Laws, my 
apology is, that, when one of the representatives of the 
people, I pointed out the unfairness of keeping up the price 
of bread without keeping up, at the same time, the price of 
labour, and that the electors of the United Kingdom are 
invited by the Earl of Derby to reconsider the whole subject. 

* Professor Liebig. 
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*' Quicquitl agunt homines, quid arant, quid navigaut, virtati omnia parant. 
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The policy of the previous era of our history was to ensure, by regu- 
lating duties, the cultivation of the soil, and the manufacture of its 
products. Parliament considered it just that all should be required to 
contribute to the taxes requisite for the safety, credit, and independence 
of the nation. Employment of the people, with adequate wages to 
meet taxes granted for such purposes, was the object of statesmen, with 
whom the wants of the poor, the rights of the State debtor as well as 
of the State creditor, and the independence of the nation, were held 
sacred. The principle of " protection ^^ for British industry was, there- 
fore, a maxim of British statesmen : it was interwoven with our whole 
policy ; on it was based the national debt of £800,000,000, increas- 
ing our taxation, of which a great part was levied on the consump- 
tion of necessaries and luxuries, and by direct imposts, especially on 
landed property. At the close of the last war, when intercourse with 
the Continents of Europe and America was resumed, and our ports 
were opened to the importation of foreign commodities, it became 
necessary, as a measure of justice, that a duty should be levied on 
foreign com to such an extent as would prevent the English farmer 
being undersold by the foreign grower. The duty was not fixed at a 
definite sum, but was regulated by a sliding-scale, which fell or rose 
according as the price of wheat increased or diminished in the home 



market. But money laws prevented the sliding-scale being success- 
ful to the extent required by farmers. Unfortunately it was not 
shown what was the amount of taxes on articles of subsistence which 
had to be provided for by farmers when they employed manual labour. 
On the contrary, the price of com was, without evidence, arbitrarily 
fixed, and Mr. Huskisson, I believe, announced that the intention of 
the sliding-scale was to keep the landed gentry in the position they 
had hitherto occupied. Therefore, as might have been anticipated, this 
was considered to be an Act of Parliament to keep up rents, rather 
than an act of indemnity to the farmers for the tax-raised wages, 
which they had to pay to their labourers. These taxes have been 
generally estimated, by the "National Confederation of Liverpool,^' 
(several of whose members are in Parliament,) and also by other com- 
petent authorities, to be about 33^ per cent., and to require wages in 
Britain to be higher to that extent than those of the continental pro- 
ducers, whose commodities come into our home markets free of duty. 

Probably when Lord John Russell proposed an 8s. duty on foreign 
wheat, he may have estimated that sum as the expense entailed on an 
agricultural capital invested in a wheat-growing district in England. 

In a calculation made in Hertfordshire, in 1850, the taxes on labour 
employed in raising an acre of wheat are there assumed to be 31s., 
or 7s. 9d. a quarter, — ^the acre yielding four quarters. 

In Scotland, where the maintenance of the Church, ecclesiastical 
buildings, education for the people, are all provided by the owners and 
not by the occupiers of property, the local burdens upon tenants of 
land are less than in England. 

Thus, the cost of the manual labour for raising an acre of wheat 
imperial would be, in Renfrewshire — 

Wages of labour on an acre of wheat, including 

taxes, about ^I 2 22 

On a quarter, ^ ^ "i 

By employing animal labour 13s. would be de- 
ducted, or about one-fifth, or about Is. l^d., or 
about, per acre, ^ ^ ^2 



These calculations are merely intended to show that Parliament 
should have appointed committees of inquiry into the amount of State 
burdens and enhancement of the price of bread by taxation imposed upon 
native industry; also the effect they produce on'Ae profits of labour and 
agriculture, when exposed to competition with wheat not subject to the 
same revenue laws. 

In order to illustrate this proposition, it may be remarked that a 
sovereign of twenty-shillings, which commands thirteen days^ labour 
in England at Is. 6d. a-day, could procure twenty in France and 
twenty-four in Grermany — two neighbouring manufacturing countries. 
The Englishman, a harder worker, and a more skilful one, could beat 
the foreigner in a fair untaxed field, and undersell him in any market. 
He does so wherever he goes; to clear land of wood, drain, fence, or 
dig it — ^be the place of expatriation Canada or Australia. We are 
driven to the conclusion that there must be some cause for his greater 
powers of body and mind not subsisting him sufficiently, when feebler 
hands and less skilful labourers undersell him and drive him out of his 
native parish ! So long as he gains Is. 6d. a-day, or 10s. a- week from 
his employer, he can get provisions from the grocer, because the 6d. 
a-day suffices to pay the taxes which are embraced in their price as well 
as the natural cost of wheat, &c. It was proposed by Mr. Ricardo to 
substitute direct taxes on property for indirect taxes on commodities, 
and recently Mr. Hyde suggested a levy of 10 per cent, on dormant 
or fixed capital in lands, houses, railways, canals, funds, &c., and 5 per 
cent, on active capital in trades and professions, &c. Men who reflect 
must see the injustice and danger of a policy scourging industry with 
a rapacity as unsparing and more unjustifiable than that of the Turks 
on their Christian subjects. When French and Dutch traders send 
contraband spirits and silks they are seized and .stigmatized as 
smugglers, because they have not paid tBe taxes and duties imposed 
on British capital employed in preparing similar articles at home. 
While wheat cultivators pay church and school rates, county and 
highway assessments, and maintain the destitute and unemployed poor : 
are not such payments taxes, and taxes from which foreign wheat-cul- 
tivators are exempted ? Why should our countrymen be pillaged, and 
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the population of villages in every part of the Queen's dominions 
deprived of any portion of rural employment, that the French farmer, 
who may be our enemy^ may be enriched ? Instead of money being 
invested in farming, afid labourers being profitably employed in grow- 
ing wheat, tenants are carrying away their money into other countries, 
and labourers are emigrating in great numbers; consequently the 
demand for farms, and money to farm land with, are both faUing off 
in wheat-growing counties, as well as the demand for agricultural 
labourers at such wages as the taxes on their living require. 

Thus, when wages amount to 10s. a-week, the expenditure of a 
labourer and his family may be assumed to be as follows : — 

Bread, 3s. 9d. Indirect Taxation, Is. 3d. 



Groceries, 2s. Od. 

Bent, Is. 6d* 

Beer and Fuel,.. . Is. Od. 

Meat, Is. Od. 

Clothing, Os. 9d. 



Os. 8d. 

Os. 6d. 

"Taxation thereon, Os. 4d. 

Os. od. 



10s. Od. Taxation, 3s. 4d. 

The price of provisions is regulated by the price of labour — ^the price 
of labour is regulated by the amount of active capital or money 
possessed by those employing it — ^the amount of active capital again is 
regulated by the Bank of England — ^and the Bank of England issues 
are regulated by the amount of gold they have for converting such 
issues into cash, when gold is required for export abroad and other 
purposes ; but these important facts seem to have been overlooked by 
members of the agricultural community. 

This brings ijae to the second branch of the subject — 

The Money Laws. — Let us look back at the money laws before 
alluded to. In a period of great emergency, towards the close of 
the last century, when many of the nations of Europe were arrayed 
against England, Mr. Pitt suspended cash payments to increase the 
quantity of the circulating medium, to enable him to impose more 
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taxes^ and to borrow more money from the public for the use of 
the State. The price of gold was then £6 per oz., the issue 
of money was largely augmented^ family settlements were fixed 
at an unwarranted height — money was borrowed, and mortgages 
created to an immense extent, and the prices of labour and of commo- 
dities rose in a manner hitherto unprecedented. After the close of the 
war, when Mr. Pitt no longer existed, and when the debt was 
swollen to above ^00,000,000, it was resolved to return suddenly 
to cash payments, and at the same time to interdict in England 
the issue of one pound notes. The result of these measures was most 
disastrous ; the prices of all commodities fell, the wages of the labourer 
or mechanic, which formed his sole capital, were reduced by at least 
one-third — taxation, however shifted, was still enormous, in order to 
provide twenty-eight to thirty millions annually for the interest of the 
pubKc debt alone, irrespective of large and costly establishments at 
home and abroad — ^the debtors, whether to the State for taxes, or to 
the mortgagee or Jew for money borrowed, found their burdens in- 
creased, and their means reduced, and the various industrial interests 
were set at variance with each other, and alienated from the Institu- 
tions of the coimtry. Had Sir R. Peel restored to creditors of 1797 
all they lost by the suspension of cash payments, it would have been 

perfectly just ; or if he had done so as far as he could, it would have 

ft 

done himself credit and sufficiently vindicated the good faith of the 
nation. But he made an addition of from 20 to 80 per cent, to the 
largest portion of the national debt — (the far greater part of which 
was contracted in depreciated paper) — and inflicted a permanent agffra* 
vation of the burdens of the State upon posterity, in his attempt to 
redress the grievances of the creditors from 1797 to 1819. 

I believe that there was, during the war, and for some short time 
after its termination, a mutual desire for the welfare of each other, on 
the part of proprietors of land and of all other descriptions of property, 
but the fall of price, induced by curtailing the Bank of England issues 
to £3 17s, lO^d. instead of £5, for an ounce of gold, had injured all 
producers, and irritated most of them against each other. As the 
price of labour must ultimately depend upon the profit of the business 
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in which it is engaged, so it most participate in the general fall of 
price. The dissatisfaction thus excited among the operatives burst 
forth at Manchester^ and was in part suppressed by means of the 
agricultural yeomamy. These facts, painful in themselves^ would not 
be recalled but for the purpose of applying them to illustrate the 
effects of corn and money-laws, if tainted with injustice. 

The reduction of price thus induced, which was hurtful to all 
except proprietors of money or annuitants of the State, &c., ruined 
many of the most skilful cultivators and manufacturers, and threw 
the hands they employed upon the streets. The labourers and the 
operatives, when out of work, must be out of bread, and, when their 
consumption ceases, the sale of bread ceases proportionately, and the 
demand for flour decreases in the same degree. The distress of 
the manufacturer and the operative transferred itself to the farmer and 
his labourer ; for the crop of the preceding year, which remains uncon- 
sumed, comes into competition with that of the current year, and 
reduces its price. 

Notwithstanding this obvious result, the respectable nobleman, then 
Premier, attempted in vain to ascribe the cause of agricultural distress 
to an excessive crop. Few people could accept a solution which seemed 
to reflect upon the bounty of Heaven. The price of corn having fallen, 
clothing having previously fallen in price could be exchanged for it on 
better terms, and it was said that the citizens of Manchester were ready 
to suppress the agricultural discontent. Both had fallen fortunes to 
vex their tempers. They might have long continued prostrate, had 
not the late Earl Spencer caused an Act of the Legislature to be 
passed, under which a five pound Bank of England Note was made 
equal to five gold sovereigns every where beyond the circuit of sixty miles 
from London. This measure relieved the Bank of England from the 
competition of Irish and Scotch Banks in the market of gold, and 
enabled both it and them to supply the industry of the nation with a 
more adequate circulation of money, and thus provide a less miserable 
remuneration for labour than the inconsiderate resumption of cash 
payments had brought about. 

The measure adopted by Lord Spencer was almost neutralized by 
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an Act of Parliament brought in by the late Sir Robert Peel in 1844, 
which enjoins the Bank of England (the fountain of the currency 
or money, and bills of exchange, &c.), to withdraw five pounds 
sterling from the money circulating in the market whenever five 
sovereigns are drawn out of its cofiTers. One can scarcely calculate the 
effect of a measure by which miUions of money may be taken out of 
Britain within a very short period of time, by speculators in foreign 
loans. By enhancing the value of Bank of England notes, and cur- 
tailing their quantity, an unlooked-for increase of the national mortgage 
took place, and more of the property of the nation was handed over 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The candidate for Carlisle says, the agriculturists made a bad bargain, 
in taking a Corn-law as a compensation for the Coin-law of 1819. I 
differ with him only in thinking that they were not capable of bar- 
gaining at all from want of knowledge of the subject submitted to their 
decision. The late Lord Wharncliffe had the candour to confess their 
ignorance ; but that they meant to be just no one can doubt. 

What aid the landowners may receive from the recently-discovered 
gold veins in California and Australia cannot be known. This 
unexpected supply of the article selected as the standard most just to 
their creditors^ may be considered an assistance sent to their support, 
for their fidelity to their engagements, and obedience to Divine 
command. For we may believe that obedience to Divine command 
carries along with it, sooner or later, even in this life, the benefits 
annexed to faith and integrity. 

An abundance of the precious metals, by increasing the quantity of 
money circulating as the representative of property and labour, may 
relieve the industry of this nation from the imminent danger induced 
by our money laws, and, in some degree, meet the wants and wishes 
of the agricultural classes. 

Cheapness not the Sole Consideration op a State or op 
Individuals. — There can be no doubt that the issue of money ought 
to be in proportion to population and to production, that a full circulation 
induces the employment of capital and of labour, and a restricted issue 
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causes a diminution of industrial occupation, by which the working- 
classes suffer, although there may be a relative cheapness of com- 
modities. As wages come out of the produce of labour, if that produce 
of labour falls in value or price the labourer's wages must fall, or he 
must do more work for his employer, who will not, and cannot probably, 
continue to employ him without reducing his wages or obtaining more 
of his labour. To keep up the revenue of the country we must keep 
up the profits of the capital of all engaged in industrial employments. 
The capital of the poor man is his labour, and the capital of the rich 
man is his money : the one property is not less property than the 
other, and it is by their united co-operation that profits are realized. 
A great error prevails as to the real interest of the people, to cheapen 
whose subsistence French productions and slave-grown sugar have been 
introduced to the great loss of domestic and colonial cultivators. The 
first object of the workman is employment, without which no cheapness 
is of any use to him, although his living in the workhouse may be 
thereby cheapened. If he has not employment he must live on 
charity or steal. It signifies little to him whether what he gets by 
charity or force be cheap or dear — for, cheap or dear, how can he buy 
without wages ? or how get w?iges without labour ? 

However true it may be that bread is the first article of necessity in 
Britain, it by no means follows that the whole income of a workman 
can with justice be reduced in proportion with the price of bread. Its 
exchangeable value for other articles descends with its price; and, in 
payment of taxes, the more it falls the less will it defray. If wages, 
now lOs. a-week, pay a fixed quantity of taxation of 3s., there remains 
7 or jjs for the expenditure of the labourer. Reduce the wages to 6s., 
the taxation remaining the same, there remains only 8 or /^ for the 
labourer himself. No fall of price in the loaf will compensate for this 
sort of reduction. As the revenue requires 33J per cent., or 6s. 8d. 
in the pound, on articles of first necessity, a large part of wages is thus 
absorbed. We may illustrate this by the case of shoes. Here we have 
the grazier, the herd, the woodman, the carter of skins and oak-bark to 
the tanpit, the tanner, and currier, and leather merchant, and lastly 
the shoemaker, each handing over this 83J per cent, of tax on his 
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living, while employed on the shoes which carry the labourer on the 
road to his daily occupation ! If the reader will reflect, he will find the 
same result from the same process of reasoning applied to all articles 
of wearing apparel, sustenance, fuel, furniture, utensils and imple- 
ments used by our labouring population. It would be well for the 
public creditor to see that his security should extend over all articles 
of consumption, whencesoever those articles come. It must be impru- 
dent to aggravate its pressure on the industry of this nation, by encour- 
aging that of foreigners. The fate of the creditors, whose patriotism 
and Sections are inseparable from Great Britain, will be found iden- 
tical with that of the debtors : and, although their foreign associate 
fundholders might leave the vessel, in which they are merely passengers, 
the British crew must stick by her to the last. 

The property of the workman is labour, and his wealth consists in 
the amount of its value. Its value should enable him to pay the rent of 
a house, in which to rear a family in decency and comfort, in illness as 
well as in health, with implements for their employment, furniture, 
utensils, and respectable clothing — ^to preserve that appearance which 
attracts to him the respect of his employer, and inspires the confidence 
of those of whom he requests work. Cheapness of the necessaries of 
life will not compensate entirely for cheapness of labour ; yet it enables 
work to be executed at low prices with less injury to the workman. 
Employers make less unprofitable sales of low-priced articles in cheap 
markets than they would do if wrought by high-priced labour ; and 
commodities likely to be left upon their hands are carried off by 
speculators, who, like a gale of wind, bear away -what has become 
stagnant in the Home Market. When we contemplate the con- 
tributions made and the edifices raised to maintain in sorrow 
and suffering the destitute and the guilty at home and in the 
colonies, it is surely a delusion to think cheapness the only object of 
the statesmen who have a great debt and a great empire to manage. 
No man of sense would keep a number of horses for which he could 
neither provide profitable employment, nor give sufficient shelter and 
food. He would not keep cattle or sheep in fields where they could not 
thrive and fatten, that he might boast that he had a large stock, and 
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carried on a great traffic, even were he able to tie them up in stalls, 
enclose them with such fences, and watch them with such vigilant 
shepherds and herdsmen, that their hunger should not carry them 
into his neighbour's fields, and expose him to damages for trespass. 
Yet this nation, which a late statesman was wont to compliment on its 
good sense, governs its subjects without any such reference to their 
wants and comforts. Natives escape out of Britain, and, from their 
superior skill, find abundant and remunerative emplojrment in teach- 
ing arts and mechanical operations to foreigners engaged in trying to 
undersell their countrymen. Ought not just minds to repudiate a system 
by which the working-classes of both sexes are driven to the alternatives 
of suffering, of resigning their freedom, or of abandoning themselves 
and families to vice and crime? At this moment the emigration from 
the manufacturing districts is very great. The weavers of Cumber- 
land, of Stirling, Ayr, Renfrew, and Lanarkshire, are imploring aid to 
escape from cheap foreign and cheapened British provisions, and still 
cheaper prices of labour. Those who emigrate can make for, send to, 
and sell in Britain, tax-free, whatever they have to dispose of, 
cheapened below what it could be produced for by their countrymen 
who remain in Great Britain, and who contribute by payment of taxes 
to the resources of their native country. Capital, like labour, will 
remove to the places of profit where these taxes and poor rates are not 
levied. The country will soon be emptied of many intelligent and 
skilful classes, both workmen and their masters, who have borne their 
portion of the national burdens, and lightened their pressure on the 
rest of the community. 

The next result to be considered is the loss of the consumption of 
those expatriated customers to the classes whose voices and toritings 
have promoted their eocpvMon. The producers of British cotton, linen, 
and woollen cloths, iron and pottery wares, leather, blankets, carpets, 
beds, tables, chairs used by these emigrants, will be no longer 
required ; and every little shopkeeper who retailed British goods, and 
had the monopoly of all their expenditure, loses one customer, perhaps 

many ! 

The most distinguished Roman writers pointed out the evils of the 
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so-called Free-trade of their day, and urged that their countrymen 
should not depend for bread on the winds and waves of the Mediter- 
ranean, and they wrote after experience. Cato, if I remember rightly, 
said, " Grass was so much less unprofitable husbandry to owners and 
occupiers of land than tillage, that growing com could only be bene- 
ficially carried on as a system of the fourth degree of profit/^ It may 
easily be conceived that the direct and indirect taxes which fell upon 
the capital and labour of the Campagna farmers absorbed the profits of 
tillage conducted by manual labour to such an extent that com could 
not be raised by Roman agricrdturists so cheap as it might be imported 
from Egypt, Syria, and parts of Europe, where taxes were less, and the 
condition and habits of the rand population of an inferior description. 
At this day the ignorant rural population of Egypt can sleep in the 
open air at night in blue frocks, their only clothing, and subsist in a 
great measure on water melons — a mode of life and nourishment 
insupportable here. If, as Adam Smith says, " excessive taxes act like 
the infertility of the earth and the inclemency of heaven,^^ light or very 
limited taxes may make bad land and tmgenial climate profitable 
to hard-working and skilful cultivators. We see in the Campagna 
of Rome an instance how completely the advantage of a fertile 
coimtry and an energetic people may be neutralized by unjust 
taxation. Might not the converse of this proposition hold — would 
not an opposite course of policy produce opposite results ? We must 
sooner or later ascertain what are the taxes upon provisions (home- 
produced) which prevent cheapness being conducive to the general 
welfare, and array the various classes who carry on the business of the 
country in a hostile attitude towards each other. 

If it be admitted that Sir Robert Peel believed cheapness of 
com would ensure cheap labour, and that cheap labour would 
ensure cheap articles of first necessity, viz., of food, clothing, fuel, 
and lodgings, his aim was to make the employment of British 
labour as profitable as that of other manufacturing countries. It 
may be assumed that he wished to retain manufacturing capital in 
Britain, which might have been removed to other countries in which 
labour was cheaper, and to prevent persons leaving Britain for the 
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purpose of living more cheaply upon the continent than they could do 
with the same enjoyments in the British isles. He probably considered 
that the army and navy would be more cheaply victualled^ as well as 
that the Jews and others, not natives, might be induced to spend all 
their dividends in this country. We ought in charity, as well as in 
justice, to conclude that Lord John Russell had the same views when 
he sanctioned the experiment of abolishing the duty on imported 
wheat, and destroyed the indemnity from taxation contemplated in his 
8s. duty, and more or less realized, by the Corn-bill. Had the 
indirect taxes levied on all the first necessaries of life been imposed 
on dormant instead of upon active capital, the policy of these states- 
men might have injured no class. Labourers might have been 
relieved of taxes levied indirectly on articles furnished by the shop- 
keepers, and paid for by the labourers, if used, whether wages were 
high or low. The farmers and their labourers could have carried on 
their joint industry profitably and contentedly at the prices at which 
foreign grown corn could be imported, but the consigning establish- 
ments for foreign productions, and the metropolitan abattoirs of the 
impoverished smaller provincial manufacturers of Great Britain would 
not have made such wealth, or such a display of import and export for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Are the energies of honest and hard- 
working men to be deprived of employment in their own country, and 
in their own business, and compelled to emigrate, or crowd into the 
great towns, and bring down the wages of their countrymen who 

weave and spin cotton wool, and linen, and silk, which are happily 
still protected by duties of five to fifteen per cent. ? 

Let us prevent taxation from depopulating the fields, and 
crowding manufacturing districts at home, or expatriating our fellow- 
citizens. The surest possession we have is the land we live in, 
and its most certain defenders are healthy and happy inhabitants. 
These constitute also the best security for State creditors, and for the 
payment of our sailors and soldiers, the salaries of public officers, 
and their industry furnishes the means for education, sanitary, and 
other national improvements. As the mechanic, who provides 
the dwelling and clothing of the labourer, pays excise and 
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customs while doing so, and the labourer does the same while raising 
food for the manufacturer, so the markets are most productive to the 
exchequer when they are most profitable to the greatest number of 
either class of these consumers of taited subsistence. The unlimited 
introduction of untaxed provisions of foreign growth, and the low 
protecting duties on most of our domestic manufactures, may cause a 
cheapness, but the nation will ultimately see that it arises from escaping 
those revenue laws by which the public creditors derive their dividends, 
and the independence of the empire from foreign domination and internal 
injustice is secured. As the revenue laws are justified on the plea that 
they ensure the security of property, and the good faith of the State to 
all, (whether native or foreign,) who trusted to its honour, the State is 
bound to prove that the insurance is complete, and the rate of insurance 
equitably imposed on all property — especially on that part of it which, 
as active capital, employs the millions. How valuable a security for 
the public creditor is the prosperous state of the agricultural interest ! 
The agricultural capital has been estimated at £250,000,000, the 
income estimated at £58,000,000, the employment given to 3,344,207 
souls. The income of the manufacturing capital £20,000,000 ; the 
hands employed, 1,865,927. The direct and indirect local taxation on 
agriculture, £13,881,911, on manufacture, £4,432,997. If, under 
pretence of more profitable use of our money, we compel taxed 
workmen, and taxed farmers, to sell at the terms untaxed workmen 
and farmers can sell for, we neither ensure their property nor keep 
good faith with them. Mr. Burke said the plough was the first 
creditor of the State. We may add the spade and mattock to his 
first-class creditor, and the loom and anvil. Seamen, fishermen, 
miners, and factory women and children, who by their various exer- 
tions preserve the comfort and resources of the nation, — all such 
are creditors of the State, and entitled to insurance, good faith, and 
protection. 

The independence of the nation, and the safety and comfort of the 
working-classes, do mainly rest on an abundant and cheap supply of 
bread-corn grown in Great Britain. The security of property in Britain, 
from the nature of its institutions, has attracted to and preserved in it 

B 
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— in former times especially — capital, talent, genius, and industry from 
all countries in Christendom. Italian, German, French, and Spanish 
names are found amongst the trading classes in cities, the manufacturing 
establishments in the mining districts, and the rural districts around 
them, particularly in the vicinity of the metropolis. The high taxes 
and rates, and the dearness of the necessaries of Ufe caused thereby, 
have, however, led to the evil of natives, as well as fundholders not 
natives, resorting to other States, to avoid the taxes and rates levied 
on income expended in Great Britain. In quitting the land from 
whence they derive their revenues, they have left their workmen and 
servants destitute, and the burden of their support devolves upon those 
who spend their incomes in Britain. 

It is a maxim addressed to landed proprietors especially, that 
property has duties as well as rights and rents. Have not mort- 
gagers upon land and houses, and the revenues collected by taxes 
on food and clothing, similar duties ? Under the pretext that by the 
sale of manufactures you can import food cheaper than the soil and 
labour of your own country will jrield it, you propose to confine all 
capital and all industry within mills, and factories, and mines, to profit 
the empire. Were it possible to make all other nations give up their 
manufacturing establishments and grow corn — even on what Mr. 
Bicardo described as ^^ soils of the fourth degree of fertility,^^ — 
abroad, and be clothed in your monopoly of that branch of their indus- 
trial resources, are you certain that all your countrymen would carry out 
your plan of political economy. Nature^s laws might derange your 
scheme ! Men of enterprise and strength will prefer to labour in Australia 
and Canada, rather than be forced into sedentary and mechanical occu- 
pations. Such men will not serve machines, instead of commanding 
animals, directing implements, and wielding their own spade and their 
own axe. Or if some of the more ingenious and less robust of the 
rural cultivators become spinners and weavers by steam-looms, and 
enter into the factory to be under cover instead of out-of-doors in 
winter, may they not enable you to produce so much goods that the 
prices of manufactures will fail to exchange for as much foreign com 
^s they do at present ? Should such be the case, you cannot employ, 
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and you cannot give good wages to even your practised workers, much 
less to raw recruits from the fields, and you and they must be con- 
tented with smaller profits. As the wages of your operatives, skilled 
or unskilled, share more or less in providing for public servants, and 
for the poor and imprisoned — the profit of your system may be 
doubted. It seems better to shield the soil of the country, and the 
industry of our working-men and masters, from pursuits or proceed- 
ings which neither conduce to their benefit, nor serve the empire in 
which they dwell. 

Admitting that the rents of landowners, who reside in Britain and 
spend their incomes upon the property, and amongst the farmers from 
whom they receive them, and upon the employment of their neigh- 
bours, cannot be diminished without the loss of a resource to labour- 
ers and tradesmen, yet their countrymen can scarcely be expected to 
place them beyond the reach of misfortunes to which as legislators they 
have largely contributed. 

If they have increased the amount of the national mortgage, and of 
their own debts, from enhancing the value of the Bank of England 
Notes by curtailing their quantity, more of the produce of their estates 
must be handed over to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Public Creditor and his Mortgage. — ^From the foregoing 
premises, it may be seen that it is essential to the welfare of the 
country at large, and especially beneficial to the public creditor, 
that the pressure of taxation be lightened, with a view to the main- 
tenance of public faith, and to the preservation of the nation from 
anarchy and ruin. The public creditor overlooks his interest when 
he assists the import of cheap provisions by the export or the 
impoverishment of any class of productive labourers of Britain. All 
of them who are well employed and well-paid, supply custom and 
excise duties to provide his dividends, to which the foreigner never con- 
tributes any more than to poor-rates. His true policy is to cherish that 
property over which his mortage is secured, to wit, the industry of a large 
population well employed. He will, so acting, make funds rise, and poor- 
rates fall, and live amongst contented neighbours. Taxes for armaments 
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and fortifications on the coasts, and policemen and prisons in the interior 
of the country, will be less required by the State from his income. When 
the hand labour is withdrawn from the plough and harrow, the scythe 
and reaping-hook, the rake and the spade, and when men cease to sow 
and reap, to drain and to weed our fields, how are the producers of our 
agricultural implements and utensils, clothing, houses, and fuel, to find 
employment and rent ? In the workhouse, or in the house of correction, 
must be lodged all the old, infirm, unhealthy, and the dissipated and 
dishonest, for such cannot be expected to emigrate ! They cannot 
confide to each other^s integrity and activity the charge of purchasing 
land, clearing out woods, and building dwellings for them in the 
Colonies. The situation of the hand-loom weavers elsewhere noticed proves 
that there is no employment fit for industrious men accustomed to 
manufacturing confinement and to crowded cities. Even the labourers 
from Ireland, brought up with few advantages, are avoiding the towns 
of Great Britain to take shelter in America under the most protectionist 
legislature in the world. We may adopt horses to mow and reap, and 
we may plough by steam-engines to escape the indirect taxes, and follow 
the example of the manufacturers, still machines and brute labour do not 
provide such plentiful elements of taxation as does manual labour. 

Reconcilement between Agriculturists and Manufacturers. 
— Let it be the object of legislation to institute such measures as may 
tend to reconcile agriculturists and manufacturers, for it is highly 
inexpedient that those who feed and clothe the nation, and provide 
investments for the money of the rich and the labour of the poor, should 
feel to each other the hostility of enemies instead of the attachment of 
friends. They both supply the first and best market for each other^s 
industry, for the foreign exports are to provide articles of consumption 
which the farmer uses and gets less of by sending corn and cattle 
than by sending manufactured articles to purchase. The most profit- 
able trade must be that in which the least outlay in transport is 
incurred. The labour nearest the town will bring in the cheapest 
bread and meat to the manufacturers, and carry outside of the town 
the cheapest and best cloth, and implements and utensils to the 
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farmers. After these exchanges of native industry are supplied, the 
superfluous articles may find exporters who can dispose of them for 
articles of luxury or curiosity obtained from other regions of the world. 
Wine, tea, and sugar, spices, dye-stufis, ivory, diamonds, furnish 
luxuries and ornaments, and do not take employment from the work- 
ing-classes of society in England. Undoubtedly, those to whom 
foreign corn and foreign goods of any kind are consigned, would get 
more trade and more profit also were all the French and English popu- 
lation to be fed and clothed by each other, without regard to devasta- 
tion of fields, and the decadence of manufactories in their native 
countries. Consigners, who bring in and send out commodities, charge 
high fof buying, shipping, freighting, for insurance against shipwreck 
and fire, for warehouse and counting-house charges, over and above 
a hand^omB allowance for the expenses required to maintain a credit- 
able establishment in a costly city. Some of our economists seem to 
have an opinion that the more you depress farmers, and the lower you 
get work done, the greater benefit you confer on the community. They 
argue as if the State had nothing to do with their native land or agri- 
cultural labour, or farming capital, but to make them as unproductive 
as they can to their possessors. " The more you enrich the foreigner," 
say they, " and relieve him of your taxes, the greater the means you give 
him to buy your productions." These theorists claim great gratitude 
and political power from their native neighbours, as the advocates of a 
so-called Free-trade, which does not mean that all traders should be free 
of taxes and of provincial and parochial rates, but that foreign property 
and labour, in the shape of productions, should be freed from all those 
impositions which are exacted from British property and labour. The 
Free-trade at present exi^ng is nothing more nor less than a gigantic 
system of smuggling foreign commodities. It is as impossible to 
continue permanently such a system as to continue to grow good crops 
of corn without any restoration of the substances which com extracts 
from the soil. 

Although every thing has been said and every thing done, that 
interest of self and spirit of party could suggest, to create and keep in 
existence the unfortunate antagonism of farmers and manufacturers. 
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it might be possible to make them unite in a plan, which should be 
instrumental in preserving work for the labourers, and bread in the 
greatest plenty and cheapness for the operatives. 

The farmer, having little aid from machinery, being less able to 
escape taxes on the wages of labour than the manufacturer, while he 
pays more of the rates for the subsistence of unemployed labourers, 
complains much of having been sacrificed. The complaint is not with- 
out foundation. He is entitled to claim that he should not be made a 
victim for the benefit of the moneyed capitalist. 

The manufacturers who spin and weave by machinery are less injured 
by the competition of foreigners than the farmers are, who have very 
little aid from mechanical power in raising corn, and are dependlUt to a 
very great degree upon manual labour. The truth of their assertion 
was recognised by Parliament, and a duty on foreign corn Was agreed 
to as a mere measure of justice. But although the security of the 
farmer from competition was thereby guaranteed, this corn duty could 
not secure profit to the one and comfort to the other, when cash 
payments and a metallic standard of value were substituted for 
unrestricted money issues of the Bank of England. 

An expedient was adopted to keep up the price of grain, which 
might have been tolerably successful in so far as the wealthy and the 
well-paid workmen were concerned, but it was a failure as regarded 
those who were not affluent, and an oppressive and unjust expedient to 
the silk and muslin weavers. Their fabrics had to contend with those 
of foreigners, whose wages were not subject to British taxes. 

The sliding-scale, as it* was called, kept out com until it reached a 
remunerative price to the corn-grower but the diminution of the 
money in circulation having reduced the wa^s, and consequently the 
consumption, of the operatives who work for foreign markets and the 
lowest paid employments at home, a large portion of the home-grown 
crop was left unconsumed, and came into competition with its suc- 
cessor. 

Justice to the Farmers, the Manufacturers, and to the 
Labourers. — The capital of the farmer has as good a right to be 
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protected, as that of the manufacturer. If it be necessary for the 
general benefit that their productions should become as cheap as 
those imported duty-free from every part of the world, theirs should 
be relieved of the taxes from which those of other parts of the 
world are exempt. The depreciation of their property in grain was 
eflTected on the plea that the food of the people might be cheap. It 
was an uncalled-for act of the legislature, misled by two rivals who were 
contending for the support of the House of Commons. It would 
only be common justice to assist them by transferring a part of their 
taxes to the Barley, Oats, Beans, and Pease, of foreign growth, sold in 
our markets. 

The •full effects of our present system are yet undeveloped : our 
markets are open to the untaxed productions of every nation under the 
sun, but what State has reciprocated this uncalled-for liberality — ^where 
do our heavily-burdened producers find their goods received on the 
same footing as native manufactures ? And here lies the gist of the 
question. True FreeJftrade, i.e. perfect reciprocity, might be of 
universal benefit, though even this remains to be proved. The satis- 
factory solution of so intricate a problem must involve many difficult 
international considerations, but, it may be briefly stated, that the 
manufactures, not the gold, of Britain should be exported in the vessels 
which bring in foreign corn. This point is of the first importance, for 
it should never be forgotten that the gold thus carried out, while it 
reduces the profits of our own manufacturers by diminishing the cur- 
rency, provides our competitors with the means of rearing additional 
rival establishments. 

The food of the people, (by which term the loaves of wheat used in 
towns, and by the manufacturing population, are meant,) deserves to 
be treated with a very different degree of consideration from that which 
we should give to feed dogs, and horses, and other animals. We can 
destroy or alienate our dogs and horses, and we can subsist ourselves by 
the flesh of animals, when a famine occurs from failure of crops of 
com: man, how weak soever, and how useless soever, is still our 
brother, and must be maintained as such. With him we must share 
our income, although we add to our own expense and difficulties in 
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providing for his maintenance. If a man be one single day without 
employment, one day of his capital is lost for ever. 

We thus find, that instead of placing so much of our taxes on sub- 
sistence as to make men^s chance of employment at adequate wages 
precarious, we ought to use every means in our power to induce 
capitalists to prefer manual labour to steam-engines and horse-power. 
For the sake of humanity, and for the love of our neighbour, we should 
take off all taxes on food and clothing, and make man able to raise his 
own food as cheaply as circumstances will permit. Thus he might be 
assured of employment, even from those who cannot exchange the 
products of his labour without the intervention of foreign commerce, 
and the aid of consumers poorer than those of London and the*manu- 
facturing towns of England. 

There is no way by which justice can be done to the working- 
classes, except by removing the artificial deamess of manual labour 
arising from taxes on articles of first necessity. Not a day should be 
lost in restoring to them the true value which Nature conferred and 
parliament took away. Until this can be effected, both masters and 
men of the first class of ability will withdraw from Great Britain as a 
home, while they will, like foreigners, frequent it as a market ! The 
manufacturers, to use the words of a manufacturing member of great 
candour, may get on so long as the farming capital is unexhausted, 
but, when they have consumed it, whence is to come their next 
supply ? 

There are few, if any, of the branches of our domestic industry 
sufficiently remunerating at present, although this sort of free- 
trade has not had time to disclose its effects ; for foreign wheat and 
beef producers probably foresee that no rational people or government 
can persevere in a species of commerce by which their own countrymen 
are made poorer and their antagonists richer. Earl Fitzwilliam, the 
true author of Free-trade as at present practised in corn, mainly rested 
his justification for such commerce " on the inferiority of agricultural 
Poland." He overlooked the position and difference of the institutions 
and character of Poles and Britons. Earl Grey thought it would be 
better " to bring corn into Britain than to send Britons abroad to cat 
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it." Yet a diminution has taken place in the quantity of wheat grown 
in Britain and Ireland, to the amount, it is supposed, of 2,000,000 
qrs., and more people have emigrated, since foreign com was admitted 
free of duty. 

The population of Britain ought not to be subsisted upon food of so 
low a nourishment and cheap price that in times of scarcity there cannot 
be substituted for it any other food, but should consume wheaten bread. 
Although foreign barley, oats, beans, and pease, might always be 
charged duty equal to domestic taxes and rates levied on home-raised 
grain, it might be better to allow wheat home-grown to be untaxed 
than to tax foreign wheat. A duty on wheat would be just to farmers ; 
but it would not be so safe for their labourers aijd any class of workmen 
as a remission of the taxes on labourers and employers in Britain. In 
order to do this, the average expense of an acre of wheat, the grower of 
which has paid parish, county, and poor rates, and all other taxes of 
government, and the extra wages caused by these and other direct and 
indirect taxes affecting the subsistence, clothing, fuel, utensils, imple- 
ments, and dwellings, should be shown by committees of Parliament. 
Our love for our brethren and neighbours must come first. We are 
not to sacrifice them to our enemies, and love them less than ourselves. 
The owner of land would be neglecting his duty to the occupier of 
it, and to the labourers he employs, were he to leave him to contend 
against his opponents, who would neither protect him from competition 
with foreign farmers by duties, nor remove those taxes and rates, without 
paying which the corn and cattle from his farm could not be sold in 
England nor exported. Were a manufacturer or millowner to assist in 
prohibiting foreign grain or raising the price of bread or fuel by import 
and export duties on one or the other article of first necessity, he would 
be thought to neglect his duty to those from whom he derives his 
income. The legislature consists of landowners and manufacturers, of 
moneyed men who have lent to both parties the means of building factories 
and farm-houses, and of annuitants of the State. As the latter live upon 
taxes collected through the shopkeepers from labouring consumers, it 
is not unreasonable that employed and employers should unite in asking 
that such imposts should not exhaust active capital and labour. The 
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State annuitants and moneyed capitalists would partake of the cheapness 
of bread and the certainty of its continuance by the employing the 
malt-tax and spirit-duties to relieve land capital, from which they are 
derived, of obstacles to cheap wheat, which any tax on labour wages 
cannot fail to create. The wealth of the working-classes depends upon 
the value of their labour in the market. It ought not to fall by the 
votes of the fundholders. Their interests may be promoted if the value 
of labour be unreduced. As farmers, labourers, millers, corn-dealers^ 
and bakers, &c., can no more sell than the workmen purchase, without 
first paying State taxes and State rates, it follows that they must in so 
far buy less and measure out a less portion of taxed bread to consumers 
than the wages of their skill and labour would command, without such 
taxes and rates. The object alleged by the advocates of the import of 
corn duty-free was cheap labour, in order that industry might have a 
larger field of operation, and the profits of the master and the comforts 
of the workman might be better secured. Many others, from an opinion 
that it would be better for the poor, acquiesced in their views ; and the 
principle of protection to the farmer from the taxes on their labourers' 
wages embraced in countervaiUng duties on foreign products was 
abandoned. 

Plan to make Cheap Bread beneficial to Agriculture. — 
Although it has been stated in the preceding pages that the whole 
income of the labourer cannot in justice be reduced in proportion with 
the price of bread, it is nevertheless undeniable that bread is the 
article of first necessity, and as such is entitled to the special care of 
Parliament. That the loaf should be attainable to the poor of Britain, 
at the price it sells for in a French or German manufacturing town is 
very desirable, and also very possible ; but, to obtain such a result, we 
must adopt a course of policy quite opposite to that at present pursued. 
For instance, bounties on imported corn were given during the war, and 
brought in only about six weeks' consumption. We could not secure 
so ample a supply of the highest bounty-priced com as we wanted. 
On the contrary, by encouraging true Free-trade, or competition on 
equal terms, in our own markets, a constant supply of bread-corn 
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might be ensured to employers of maQufacturiug labour^ so cheap as 
to facilitate successful competition with foreign manufacturers, as well 
as promote a much more profitable home-trade. 

Mr. Ricardo, with this view, recommended that wheat should 
be guarded by protection, and its growth in abundance guaranteed 
to the people by bounties on its export. Such was, to the best of 
my recollection, his advice to the House of Commons. It is obvious 
that his plan would be the best for the welfare of the working-classes, 
and for all who carry on the business of the country by the aid of 
manual labour. A similar view was taken by Mr. M^CuUoch, " that 
the quantity of corn wanted should be supplied,^' and "that the 
markets should not at one time be glutted and at another time be 
exposed to scarcity and high prices." Wheat being wasted and 
injured in granaries, it is desirable to have an ample supply every 
vf year. It keeps best in the stack, and from it comes most fresh and 

sweet to the baker. 

None can foresee deficient crops. It is, therefore, prudent in all to 
encourage our agriculturists to cultivate constantly with reference to 
the growth of wheat. Buck wheat, beans, pease, and even barley and 
oats would be bad substitutes for the quartern loaf, now almost the 
universal food, more particularly of those not dependent on rural 
employments. Flax and hemp are desirable products, but can never 
become of the same importance as human food. The wheat grower 
has an especial claim upon the fostering care of the Legislature, both 
from the importance of the article which he produces and from the 
natural obstacles with which he must contend. Want of sunshine, 
spring and summer frost, and sometimes rain in time of harvest, are 
causes of expense, which no legislation can remedy ; but taxes upon 
the subsistence, money, or wages, advanced by farmers while preparing 
for sowing and reaping, before they can secure their crop in harvest, 
and bring samples of it to market, are elements of cost and impediments 
to abundance which no wise Minister should refuse to endeavour to 
remove. The well-being of the whole community, whether growers or 
consumers, is intimately connected with the abundant and cheap 
production of home-grown wheat; and no plea or pretext that its 
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encouragement would be an unfair assistance to the agricultural 
interest, to the landed interest, or to the aristocracy, should receive one 
moment^s attention. 

The tax on labour devoted to the production of wheat, whatever its 
amount, must be a part of the revenue which could not be levied, with 
equal injury to the nation, on any other description of domestic 
industry, or any other species of property or income. Labour being 
the only property and capital of all who toil, every workman would 
equally benefit by the demand for it being better secured, and the 
necessaries of life being more cheaply procured, by its wages; nor 
should it be forgotten that the loss of a day^s work is an irrecoverable 
one to the whole nation as well as to the individual labourer. It is a 
maxim of political economists, much urged at this time, that capital 
should not be taxed, because it dries up the sources of industry. Yet, 
by a strange inconsistency, human labour, the capital out of which all 
wealth is procured, all savings made, is considered undeserving of 
protection. Its income and productive powers are confiscated when taxes 
prevent its employment with profit, for then its capitalist-owner wanders 
vainly in search of work, and to beg the bread of idleness instead of 
earning the bread of industry — seeking it, perhaps, at first from a poor 
neighbour, but ultimately from the parish. Great Britain, more than any 
other country of the world, has the highest taxes and rates. Yet the 
fashionable theory of the political economists of the day is based on the 
assertion that the true interest of the nation is best promoted by making 
its labour and productions as cheap, or worth as little money, as pos- 
sible. As debts, taxes, and rates, are payable only in money, one would 
suppose that money would be made as cheap as possible also. On the 
contrary, the whole practice of these theorists has been to cause money 
to be as dear as they could make it. They have raised the standard of 
value higher than it was before 1819, and demolished the indemnities 
which had been provided for the support of the n'ational capital 
employed in giving work to agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial 
industry. 

It will be a subject of surprise to future historians that a people, 
having representatives, could have concurred in augmenting their 
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burdens and diminishing their resources, while, as individuals, they 
were constantly striving to lower the rate of interest payable on their 
private debts, and to sell their goods as dear as they could. 

History, however, records that the same infatuation pervaded the 
people of Italy, and that it sapped the foundations of industry there, 
and induced the fall of the greatest empire of the world. 

Ought not this fact to be a warning, and induce us to ask whether, 
instead of checking the growth of wheat, as now done by the heavy 
taxation imposed upon the living of thpse employed in its cultivation, 
it would not be wiser to transfer it to some other description of capital 
or income ? It appears possible that both the agricultural and 
manufacturing classes might agree in preferring that the chief article 
of food (wheat) rather than the chief beverage (beer) should be made 
cheap and abundant ; and would concur in appropriating a portion of 
the taxes now levied on malt and hops to the promotion of the growth 
of wheat. Thus, estimating the quantity of wheat grown in Great 
Britain at 15,000,000 quarters, the sum required to allow a bonus of 
4s. 6d. on each quarter of best quality wheat, weighing 621bs. to the 
bushel, would be about £3,375,000, an amount which would be far 
from exhausting the revenue derived from the above-named taxes. 
Some measure of this nature is absolutely necessary to check the 
decrease in the cultivation of wheat, which, since 1846, is said to have 
diminished in Ireland to the extent of 1,530,000 quarters.* This is 
alarming ; for, if home supplies fail us, and we come to depend on 
foreign cargoes, continental statesmen will soon levy a duty on corn 
exported to Britain, with the full approval of their citizens, and without 
injury to their landed proprietary and peasantry. 

The question is a national one, and must eventually be acknowledged 
as such. For a while, one member of the body politic may seem to 

* According to the statistical report of Captain Larcom, there has been a diminution 
in the growth of wheat in Ireland, since 1846, to the extent of 1,530,000 quarters, 
just half of the increase of importation of wheat since that year ; so that, if British 
wheat fall off in the same proportion as Ireland, we have lost as much as the foreigner 
has gained. 
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suflFer exclusively ; but, ere long, every other will be compelled to bear 
their share. 

Although the State annuitant is shielded by the honour of the 
nation from any special tax, yet they might oflFer J per cent., as Lord 
Althorpe proposed, on transfers of stock, to get cheap wheat, by secur- 
ing profit to domestic agriculture dedicated to its production. WilUngly 
or unwillingly, he will sooner or later participate in the general reduction 
of income. The want of profit in almost every branch of industry has 
already made money so abundant that the general rate of interest will 
oblige Parliament very shortly to create a new Stock at a lower rate 
of interest, and thus restore the balance which must eventually exist 
between productive capital aud the rate of interest in the country. 

Why should the credit of the State be less than that of a Joint Stock 
Bank, which only gives two per cent, for lodgments of money ? A 
reduction of the interest of the National Debt to the extent of a-half 
per cent, would provide a sum adequate to the bounty proposed on 
home-grown wheat, and also admit of a diminution of a portion of the 
taxation levied on malt, hops, and tea. 

In conclusion, it appears to me impossible to avoid a reasonable 
concession to the claims of the agricultural interest, by which I mean 
landlords, tenants, labourers, and the tradesmen who subsist by them. 
If relief be not afforded in the manner proposed, — by which not only 
wheat, but all other grain which is ruled by its price, would be cheap- 
ened, — then it will be impossible for any Ministry to withstand the 
demand for the total repeal of the malt and hop taxes, or to refuse the 
landowner the right of growing any crop he may please on his property. 
The landowner may justly ask to be allowed to bring into the public 
market the commodity he has to dispose of as free from impediment 
as the manufacturer ; the farmer also may require that, if the products 
raised by his capital be placed in competition with those of the 
foreigner, he should be relieved from the taxation to which the latter 
is not subjected; and the labourer may righteously demand "a fair 
day^s wage for a fair day^s work,^^ that out of the savings of his 
wages he may have some better prospect for his old age than the poor- 
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house or hospital. The Parliament should make such a combination 
unnecessary. 

The laws of Nature are so framed that they do not allow of any per- 
manently-continued violation of the Divine injunction, ^^To do to 
others as you would they should do unto you.^' 

There is no separation of interests in this kingdom; each class 
has a lien on the sympathy of the others, and the manufacturers and 
the agriculturists must sooner or later become aware of this truth. 
Whenever they unite it will be impossible to resist the measures which, 
right or wrong, they may think conducive to their welfare. 

It would be well for the fundholder, and those pensioners and an- 
nuitants who are consumers and not producers, to reflect whether they 
are acting with foresight in demanding the tale of bricks without fur- 
nishing the straw. And it would be well for Parliament to consider 
that the day for passing wise measures may be lost for ever. 

It may be a consolation to some to reflect, that the accurate, compre- 
hensive work,* now publishing in the British metropolis, will help the 
humblest workman — displaced by machinery and free imports — ^to 
know where his labour may be transferred, and his attachment to Her 
Majesty preserved in the various Colonies of her immense empire. 
They may, under Providence, be establishing the civilizing influence of 
Christianity amongst millions, while they maintain a beneficial inter- 
course between the mother country and her valuable dependencies, and 
promote the peace and happiness of the great family of mankind. 

* The " British Colonies — their History, Extent, Condition, and Importance." Im- 
perial 8vo. 



APPENDIX. 

The following documents illustrate some of the arguments used in 
the preceding pages : they more especially show the miserable results 
attendant on low wages and cheap prices, which are, in fact, indicative 
of a decaying nation, whatever may be the accumulation of money in 
the hands of a few individuals. The reasonings of the working-classes 
themselves on home and foreign trade, and on the reciprocal duties of 
capitalists and labourers, deserve careful consideration. The enormous 
taxation of one hundred millions sterling annually, as shown by Mr. 
Sanders and others, ought, with the preceding observations, to induce 
politicians to reflect whether it be possible to levy yearly so large a 
revenue under a system of low prices, foreign competition, and wages 
reduced to a starving scale. 

A commissioner appointed by the proprietors of the Morning 
Chronicle, to investigate the condition of the labouring classes, made 
several valuable reports, from which A, B, C, and D are extracted. 
Many similar cases might be adduced. 

A — "An Inferior Workman in the Slop Trade. 
" I make on an average 5s. or 6s. a-week clear. Occasionally I can 
make from 8s. to 9s. clear ; but for that I must begin work at six in 
the morning, and sit close at it till eleven at night, or seventeen hours 
a-day, and work on Sunday" " I used to keep my wife in comfort by 
the produce of my labour. She did no work then. Now she slaves 
night and day as I do. Seven years ago, [1843. Sir Robert Peel's 
Tariff in 1842,] / alone could get, by working twelve hours a-day, for 
six days in the week, one-fourth more than she and I can get now by 
slaving day and night and all the Sunday long. And I believe 
mine to be almost an average of the condition and earning of the male 
hands engaged in the slop trade. Many are much worse off. I 
attribute this to the introduction of cheap Irish, foreign, and female 
labour. My comforts have not increased in any way with the 
decrease in the price of provisions. Bread, tea, meat, and sugar 
are all cheaper, and yet / can safely say I am twice as badly off as I 
was then. And so, I know, are all the people in my trade. Our 

WAGES HAVE GONE DOWN MORE THAN PROVISIONS ; that is tO Say, WE 
WORK MORE THAN TWICE AS HARD AS WE DID, AND OUR WIVES TOO, 
AND WE GET LESS FOOD AND LESS COMFORT.^' 
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B~"A Coat Hand in the 'Honourable Trade/ 
*^The workman has to work now a day and a-half for a day's 
wages/' " Women compete with men, and take wages too low to live 
upon, making up their subsistence-money by prostitution ; the men 
are thrown out of employment/' " I am quite satisfied thai the low 
wages do not arise from too many English hands, but there is a whole- 
sale importation of cheap labour every year. Germans, Polish Jews, 
Prussians, Austrians, Belgians, and Hungarians, come over like Italian 
boysj and women have been set to work/' — Morning Chronicle, 
January, 1850. 

C — Spitalfields Silk-Weavers. 

*' In a printed statement put forward by the men themselves, it is 
aflBirmed that ' the average weekly earnings of the operative silk-weaver 
in 1824, under the Act then repealed, taking the whole body of oper- 
atives employed, partially employed, and unemployed, was 14s. 6d, 
Now, according to the best approximation to an average that can be 
made in Spitalfields, the weekly earnings, taking the unemployed and 
the partially employed, with the employed of those remaining attached 
to the occupation of weaver, are only 4s. 9d. But this weekly average 
would be much less, if it included those who have gone to other 
trades, or who have become perpetual paupers/ 

"In 1839, the evidence of a Mr. Heath, as to the condition of the 
Spitalfields operatives, was given in a government report, which speaks 
thus of him and his evidence : ^ He was represented as one of the most 
skilful workmen in Spitalfields. He handed in about forty samples of 
figured silk done by him, exceedingly beautiful. He said, I gain now 
by this work lis. a-week. I had two children. They are both dead, 
I thank God. I could not support them, and they have escaped my 
misery." 

"Since then his lis, have become probably 6s." — Morning Chron., 
21st December, 1849, Supplement, Metropolitan Districts, Let. II. 

Jy^ Another .— " I get 3s. 6d. a-yard for this velvet. Up to 1824 
the price for the same work was 6s. The reduction, I am convinced, 
arose from competition, and one master cutting under the other. 
There are always plenty of weavers unemployed, and the cause of that is 
owing to the lowness of prices, and the people being compelled to do 
double the quantity of work in order to live. I have made a stand 
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against the lowness of prices^ and have lost my work. It's been a 
continuation of reduction for the last twenty-six years, and a continu- 
ation of suffering for just as long/^ 



E — The Address of the Metropolitan Trades^ Delegates to their 
Fellow-Countrymen, contains the following just remarks : — 

"By looking carefully on the simple state of things just alluded to 
— the combination of the passive matter of nature and of the active 
power of labour — the elements of the earth and the labour of man 
directed to educe, to alter, and to modify these elements for use and 
convenience — we see the manner in which the interests of man in a 
social state are constituted. We see that man must, by the constrain- 
ing character of those circumstances with which his natural condition 
is surrounded, unite himself with his neighbour in order to accomplish 
any satisfactory and successful progress, or acquire the possession of 
those things that are necessary for his comfortable subsistence. A 
most important question, arising out of the state of things just alluded 
to, is then presented to us, which is. Who constitutes this neighbour 
with whom the agreed ilnion of labour, together with the exchange of 
productions resulting from it, takes place ? 

" To this important question one right answer, and one only, can 
be given, which is, he who is nearest — that is, a fellow-countryman. 
We see then, that in the order of nature priority of connection — 
priority in the union of labour — priority in the exchange of productions 
or in commerce, must spring up and subsist between men in that 
particular sphere which they inhabit, this great social act and principle 
prevailing in every community or nation. By this course it is that the 
connection of family with property is established. 

" Seeing, then, that the priority of connection just alluded to must 
of necessity subsist, and attaching to this priority a rule or law of pro- 
gress, which is required every where and over every thing, we maintain 
that the social obligations of men are of that character which requires 
them to attach themselves in the first place to the interests of their 
fellow-countrymen or fellow-labourers. We maintain that commerce, 
which is an exchange of productions between man and man should be 
conducted, in every nation, in such a manner as to comprehend and 
preserve, to the utmost degree, the interests of all the members of the 
nation. Hence we advance and maintain the principle, that esta- 
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blished and home trade should first be considered and preserved, and 
that changes and foreign trade ought to be undertaken only by means 
of that value or capital which may be over and above what is required 
for maintaining in their enjoyments the members of each nation. 

^' You will discern that the principle of commerce just adverted to 
by us is, that the principle which was anciently adopted by our ances- 
tors, the incorporation of it in our laws and in our practice having 
formed one of the most important and influential characteristics of the 
British Constitution, though the principle has been so partially, and 
hence so unjustly, applied, as to derange and destroy its own opera- 
tion, thereby causing the minds, even of many thoughtful and honour- 
able men, to suspect its truth, to deny its utility, and to demand its 
rejection. 

"Bad and appalling, however, as is the existing condition of so 
many whose only means of supporting themselves and their families 
is the exercise of their daily labour, yet we maintain that the prospect 
before us is still more dark and gloomy. We declare to you our 
conviction that a far greater degree of suffering and of destitution 
impends over the labouring class and their families both of this and of 
all other nations, unless the falseness of the free or competitive system 
be thoroughly penetrated, clearly exposed, and a course of general 
commerce, very different from that emanating from the free systeii, be 
entered upon.^^ 

F — ^The Working Mav!s Friend and Family Instructor, of April 30, 
1850, thus propounds the 

Reciprocal Duties of Employers and Workpeople. 

" We say again, that there is no sin which bears on its front a deeper 
or blacker mark of heaven^s ire than unjust wages. All history is full 
of its woes. The labourer is our brother, the child of our common 
father. He has a body like our own, and, notwithstanding his hands 
and face are hard, as some of the honourable effects of toil, yet his soul 
has as clear a stamp of the Divine image upon it as that of a philoso- 
pher or monarch ; and then he is our ministering angel. He has 
laboured for us. Our comforts are the fruits of his patience. That 
very rude appearance procured us our enjoyments and our wealth ; and, 
in despising it, we pour contempt on the hand that suppHes our wants. 
Surely, then, working men and working women ought to be well paid. 
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To hold back a farthing from them which is their due, is plunder of 
the worst description, and exposes us to the wrath of the Eternal. 
Workpeople have an equitable, a reasonable, we might say a Divine, 
claim upon their employers for just wages; and we are happy to know 
that we have myriads among us who wish for nothing more. ^ A fair 
day^s wages for a fair day's worV is all they ask.^^ 



Amongst the authorities on the subject of taxation and of currency, or 
who have demonstrated the connection betwixt the present condition of 
the nation, and the causes which give rise to it, are Matthias and Thos. 
Attwood, Archibald Alison, William Atkinson, Sir James Graham, 
Richard Oastler, John and James Taylor, Montgomery Martin, S. 
Sanders, John Bell, H. Burgess, &c. 



6 — Mr. Spackman, on Occupations of the People, pages 6 and 7, 
says : — 

" Machinery, as applied to the cultivation of the soil^ is yet in its 
infancy. * * * If this mighty power of production could be car- 
ried on ad infinitum^ it w5uld present the extraordinary anomaly of the 
accumulation of great wealth with the condition of the labouring classes 
in a course of gradual deterioration. * * * The increase in the 
production of manufactured goods and the employment of the popula- 
tion proceed in an inverse ratio to each other .^^ 



H — Mr. Senior, in his Chapter on Taxation, says : — 
" Nor must it be forgotten that a part of the taxes received by the 
government of one country is often paid by the inhabitants of another. 
We now purchase annually in China about thirty millions of pounds of 
tea, at about Is. a pound. On the tea so purchased we impose, in 
different ways, taxes to the amount of about two hundred per cent. 
Were we to repeal that taxation, and the price in China were to remain 
unaltered, our consumption would probably quadruple; but it is highly 
improbable that we should purchase one hundred and twenty millions 
of pounds of tea at Is. a pound. The price in China might possibly 
double — ^it would probably rise one-half. That it would have a ten- 
dency to raise their rent of land and the wages of labour in the tea- 
growing districts of China. It must be admitted, therefore, that they 
are both kept down by existence of the tax, and that a portion of our 
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duty upon tea is, in fact, paid by the inhabitants of the tea-growing 
districts of China/' 

This reasoning, Mr. Senior proceeds to argue, applies to all duties 
levied on articles the production of foreign countries, and England, in 
like manner, pays a portion of the import duties imposed by other 
nations on produce, whether raw or manufactured, exported from Great 
Britain. 

I — The Times of Saturday, May 4, 1850, says : — 

" Even the old States feel the drain of their better blood. Were there 
nothing to compensate for this check on the increase of population, the 
United States would by this time probably be on the eve of some great 
social catastrophe ; for such there will generally be whenever the rela- 
tions of capital and labour are seriously deranged." 

And again, from the same authority — 

" Mr. Slaney's motion, on Tuesday night, as explained by his speech, 
and recommended by a life of philanthropical exertion, deserves all but 
our highest respect and unqualified sympathy ; his cause is sacred, his 
facts are grave, his philosophy not quite superficial ; and, altogether, 
he is such a man as we would wish to keep in 'the house as a witness to 
the evils of our social condition. We cannot deny a word that he says. 
We do not wish to deny it. We even thank him for obtruding on this 
busy world facts of such painful and serious import. But it must be 
confessed that his statements excite a distress which his counsels are 
not equal to remove." 

The Times asks, does it not appear at first sight a strange result of 
the terrible statistics of society that, upon an average, one person out 
of twenty of the inhabitants of this luxurious metropolis is every day 
destitute of food and employment, and every night without a place for 
shelter or repose ? 

K — Richard Oastler says : — 

" It is, however, a melancholy fact, that, for thirty years, that delu- 
sion has operated upon the legislature of England, and the absurd 
notion, that every individual in seeking his own aggrandizement, must 
necessarily pursue that course which will benefit society (which means 
neither more nor less than that a cunning and a selfish rich man needs 
no restraint in his dealings with the honest and industrious), has been 
the principle adopted by every government, as the foundation of all the 
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new-fangled experimental acts that have recently disgraced our statute 
books, and destroyed the value of labour. Well, then, upon this prin- 
ciple our English society has been conducted for the last generation ; 
and what is the result ? — ^misery, wretchedness, destitution, and despair 
accumulated in masses, such as man never had before to study /^ 



L — Taxation of the United Kingdom, from Mr. Sanders^ pamphlet — 

" The combined amount of taxes are : — 

Imperial Taxation, £58,000,000 

Local taxation, 14,000,000 

Dead-weight taxation on houses, &c. , 1 2,000,000 

Ditto on laud, 7,500,000 

Ditto on shipping, 666,666 

£93,166,666 
To the above add 10 per cent, for the incidencies of 
taxation on the 72 millions of imperial and local 
taxation, 7,200,000 

Total, £100,366,666 

" The available amount of such taxation for the current expenditure 
of the Government is 58 millions ; non-available for their expenditure 
is 43|millions.^^ 



M — From Tracts on Protection, No. 1. 

" There must be something wrong here. The servant is no partaker 
of the joy of his master. There is manifestly a sort of antagonism 
between their respective interests. As the one grows the other shrinks. 
The weight of toil becomes more oppressive, apparently just in propor- 
tion as the riches of the country, that is, of a few persons in it, increase. 

"The increasing riches of the kingdom seem only to diminish, 
instead of enlarging the command which the sons of toU have of the 
necessaries of life. This opposition of interests is not accounted for by 
the inevitable disparity in the conditions of men — a thing to be won- 
dered at, but endured : a law of man's inexplicable fate. It is evidently 
connected with a deficient regulation, or an ill regulation, of the rela- 
tions of men to each other. It is a disease very plainly proceeding 
from something improperly ordered in the political system. It is an 
evident perversion of the wholesome organization of society to purposes 
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contrary to that universal justice which is the end and object of all 
society. 

" There is another remarkable startUng circumstance in the condi- 
tion of the country, a coincidence of riches and of pauperism. With 
a reserve of seventeen millions of gold in the Bank, and untold millions 
in private hands, for virhich profitable investment cannot be found, 
there are seven hundred thousand able-bodied persons without employ- 
ment; and who, but for the public charity, might be dying, in the 
streets and fields, of want. Here is the end of the science of wealth 
gained — riches. Where is the public prosperity which is the end of 
the science of Political Economy? A glut of money, and an increasing 
army of paupers.^' 

N — Commercial Disasters of 1851. 

" The mercantile and trading interests were left poorer at the close 
of the year 1851 than they were at its commencement by twenty 
million sterling. * * * Recapitulation of items : — 

'^ Loss to British Importers. — On cotton, £4,000,000 ; sugar, 
£2,150,000; cofiee, £371,000; tea, £1,066,000; corn and flour, 
£500,000 ; dyestuffs, molasses, silk, and other miscellaneous articles, 
£1,912,400. Manufacturers of goods in course of perfection, and 
dealers and retailers of stocks of produce, &c., depreciated £2,000,000. 
Shipowners, £4,000,000 ; iron manufacture, £700,000. By exporters, 
£2,600,000.''— Blackwood's Magazine for April, 1852, p. 487. 



— Opinion of the "Cotton Hand-Loom Weavers' Emigration 
Society " on the present State of Affairs. 
" With regard to the rival systems of Protection and Free-trade, we 
r^, are hardly qualified to form an opinion, not being much acquainted 
with poUtics ; but, withal, it did seem both wise and politic that men 
should buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest ; it did seem 
unfair that we should pay 6d. for a loaf, which our neighbours could 
buy for 3d; it did seem hard to compel working-men (who form 
the majority of the community) to buy their food on such disadvan- 
tageous terms, merely that another class of the community might 
enjoy the benefit of the monopoly. We did think it a complicated 
question at the time of the passing of the measure, and \^ do now 
think it very unfair and very impolitic that our ports should be thrown 
open to the agriculturists of the world, while at the same time oiir 
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manufactures should be heavily taxed before they can be admitted 
into foreign ports. According to the present system^ Americans^ who 
have immense tracts of land lying waste, can pour in their produce 
free of duty — they can carry off our gold in immense quantities for 
their produce, thus tending to put down our agriculturists, while they 
take care to exclude our manufactures from their markets till they are 
heavily taxed. By this system the American nation becomes rich and 
flourishing, while the British nation becomes poor and decaying. 
Hence, on a calm and impartial view of the whole question, we would 
say, either give us reciprocity, or shut our ports against your produce; 
either deal with us on fair equal terms, or else we will not deal with 
you on either. — [Letter to Sir John Maanvell, Bart.y dated 28d April, 
1851, /rom John Greig, Secretary to Society, "] 



P — " Statistics of Agriculture, &c., 2d Series, by J. Macqueen, Esq. 

^' Ruinous fall in the prices of Agricultural Produce in Ireland — 

1846-1850:— 

Red Wheat. Barley. Oats. Oatmeal. 
s, d, s. d. s. d. s, d. 

Average per Cent. 1846, 13 IJ 8 6 9 6J 17 9i 

— — 1850, 7 10 6 4 9 9 4^ 



Tinnrooco r>.. r«n«f i ^ H ^ 6 4 9J 8 5 

i^ecrease per v.ent., | ^^g.^^ 41-17 :/ .;45 08 60*00 

Value of Grain Produce : — 

1845, £31, 297,355 \ Decrease, £16,693,094, 

1849 14,604,261 J or 53-33 per Cent. 

Decreased Cultivation from 1845 to 1849, 1,111,024 Acres. 

Loss of Capital in Stock, £35,653,849 = 45*40 

Loss in return to Farmers, 47,193,130 = 36.27 



Total Loss to Fanners in Ireland, £^,746,979 

1845. Value. 1849. Value. 

Grain Grown in Lreland, 23,262,528 qrs., £31,297,353— 18,967,921 qrs., £14,604,261 

Exported toGreatBritain, 3,251,901 qrs., £5,471,679— 870,858 qrs., £1,361,287 

Decreased Growth, .9,304,607 qrs. 

Exportation to Great Britain,. ..2,381,043 — 

Emigration. — " The emigration from Liverpool last year was greater than it ever 
had been, exceeding even the fatal year 1847. It stands thus for 1850 : — Cabin 
Passengers, 19,448--Steerage Passengers, 154,739^Total, 174,187, Of these, 
166,109 went to the United States I Does this loss of population and their property 
prove national prosperity ? " 
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